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*U you \yuit until the people arc 
prepared (or liberty you will 
never it to f/icni. 

—LORD MACAULAY 


November 28rh, 1959 


Threepence 


31 Million Square Feet of New Office Building in Central London. There are now 

MORE PARASITES THAN WORKERS! 


IPENING a new office block at 
Kew Bridge, the Minister of 
3using and Local Government 
|d he was determined to stop the 
nceniraiion of all new office em- 
^ment in Central London, point- 
but that 

|ln Ceniral London, 22 million 
Bare fcei of new office buildings have 
fn completed since the war, and an- 
cr nine million square feet or so are 
kours^e of erection ... You can see the 
|ci effects in traffic blocks and crow- 
^rush'bour trains and buses.’' 

Minister was of course only 
j-ested in the problems created 
the concentration of office em- 
[^^•srment and not in the ever-grow- 
number of people employed in 
^es, ai a time when office work 
ecoming more and more mechan- 
1^ In the United States already 
people are employed in actual 
Juction than are employed in 
fviding “services’' of one kind or 
^ther. In Western Europe it is 
quite as high though the trend 
2 the same direction. In Britain 
instance industrial production 
1955 has appeared to be 
lagnating” yet more people than 
are employed on the adminis- 
dve, selling and distributive side 
findustry. Only last week the new 
sident of the Advertising Asso- 
was proudly telling members 
he annual dinner that advertising 
» country now involves the 
ading of nearly £400 millions a 
^r. “Advertising,” he said, 
►ought countless new inventions, 
products and new services to 
notice of the public”, 
ft had become recognised as an ex- 
^emelv important pan of the process 
of selling and distribution, and contri¬ 
buted to our higher standard of living. 

The contention is, presumably, 
that by creating mass demand for 
an article industry has been enabled 


THEY’VE NEVER HAD IT 
SO GOOD .. . 

•yHE Danish financial newspaper 
Borsen has claimed that the scarcity 
of butler, because of ihe five-month 
summer drought, had resulted in price 
increases for Danish butter at home and 
abroad—notably on the British market— 
which will give Danish dairy farmers 
record profits. The paper said the price 
in Danish shops had been raised to a 
record price of nine kroner a kilo (about 
4s. 6d, a pound) and Danish butter was 
also fetching a record price on the British 
market. 

. . . But the Market Must Be 
Protected! 

At the same time, Canadian Agricul¬ 
ture Department officials were saying 
that Canada had reached no decision yet 
on the sale of a second shipment of ten 
million pounds of surplus butter to 
Britain. But if approval is eventually 
given, the sale will be handled in the 
same way as a previous shipment of ten 
million pounds out of Canada’s surplus 
slock of about 100 million pounds. 

The previous deal was made after 
Canada got agrcccmcnt from Britain's 
normal butter suppliers—the Nether¬ 
lands Denmark. New Zealand, and 
Austria—to make the sale at a price 
lower than that paid under the Canadian 
Government s price support programme. 
It is understood that Canada is canvass¬ 
ing these countries. 

The Canadian press news agency said 
the sales help to keep the European 
butter price from rising to the point 
where consumers switch tn some butter 
substitute, such as margarine. 


to mass produce it at a cost within 
reacli of the mass public. Even 
assuming this to be true, it would 
only apply to a small proportion of 
advertising, a large part of which is 
used for the purpose of condition¬ 
ing the public to choose one brand 
or make of a commodity in prefer¬ 
ence to others. As to contributing 
to higher standards of living, it is 
clear that the way in which the 
advertising industry does this is not 
in the service it provides but in the 
well-paid pobs it creates for many 
thousands of people. 


dilemma of capitalism in W. 

Europe and the United States is 
that in seeking to reduce costs of 
production in order to successfully 
compete in world markets it must 
introduce the latest methods of pro¬ 
duction which are both time-saving 
and labour-saving, but in so doing 
creates unemployment conditions at 
home thus reducing the purchasing 
power in the even more-important 
home market. 

Hence the growth of “services” 
during the past decade, some useful 
and beneficial, a large number 
socially useless, to absorb a part of 


LETTER 

The ^Finance 
Capital’ Racket 

Dear Sir, 

Freedom, 14/11/59, draws our atten¬ 
tion to the anti-social practices of the 
manipulators of “industrial capital” by 
referring to the £241 million profit of 
Great Universal Stores. This figure is 
staggering indeed, but comparison with 
the monstrous racket known as “finance 
capital” makes the activities of Messrs. 
Wolfson, etc., insignificant and harmless. 
Recent figures issued by the British 
Bankers’ Association show present bank 
advances to be £2,679,700,000. This 
largely created out of nothing, loaned 
to the community at around 5% (in order 
that the community may distribute its 
own wealth), perhaps gives us some idea 
why the banks find it necessary to have 
“hidden reserves” the figures of which 
are known only to banks, 

Jf my statement “banks create money 
out of nothing” is doubled, J can do no 
belter than lo refer to the founder of 
the bank of England, William Paterson, 
an ex-piratc who being an honest man, 
admitted “the bank hath benefit of 
interest on all moneys which it creates 
out of nothing”, and Mr, McKenna, 
chairman of the Midland Bank, 1934, 
“every bank loan and every bank pur¬ 
chase of securities creates money, and 
by similar reasoning destroys money”. 

Some idea of the power of banks may 
be gained by the following statistics 
issued by H.M. Slaijoncry Office, June, 
1959: 

Total money owned by banks (bank 
cash, loans, bills discounted and bank 

investments) .. £5,912,700,000 

Total bank deposits, representing all 
money at call of conimunity, except 
approx. .7 of 1% of this amount in 

pockets of public £6,739,000,000 

These figures do not include hidden 
reserves, the figures for which are of 
course unobtainable, and the amount of 
the National Debt owned by banks also 
apparently unobtainable. 

Yours faithfully, 

R, T. S. Webb, 

{Asst. Sec\, Social Credit 
Wembley, N,W. 15. Assodationl 


the displaced industrial workers and 
to provide jobs for those just enter¬ 
ing the labour market. Professor 
Ingvar Svennilson, of Stockholm 
University, in a recent study of the 
Western European economy in 1975. 
has estimated that employment in 
services will increase by almost a 
third during the next fifteen years. 
This rise, he estimates, should ab¬ 
sorb the whole of the natural in¬ 
crease in the working population 
and also the continuing movement 
of labour out of agricultural employ¬ 
ment. 

The recent steel strike in America 
provides one with an excellent ex¬ 
ample of what we have called capi¬ 
talism’s dilemma. According lo 
Edward Engberg, former managing 
editor of Business Interncuional, the 
two facts which “made the strike 
and much else in our present situa¬ 
tion comprehensible” are: (I) that 
in the first half of 1959 only one per 
cent., or 2,000 more industrial work¬ 
ers were required to produce one- 


and-a-half times the tonnage of steel 
that was produced in 1947; (2) that 
over the same period 

“the steel companies increased (heir 
adminisirative-clerical-payroll by one- 
half. an addition of .34,000 people. To 
bo complete the picture lacked only a 
similar comparison of the money spent 
on contractual services, such as advertis¬ 
ing. public relations, research and de¬ 
velopment, management, market and 
product consultation, etc. 

The issue, declares Mr. Engberg 
in The New Leader (9/11/59) is 

not management’s right to replace men 
with machines but its right to displace 
one kind of employee, the production 
worker, with other kinds, chiefly sales¬ 
men and the civil servants of manage¬ 
ment. 

Since 1945 in the United States 
the industrial labour force has in¬ 
creased by only eight per cent, but 
it produces 40 per cent, more per 
man hour. In the same period. 

the ranks of those who make their 
living from services swelled 40 per cent., 


and they turn out less per man hour. 
Machines have also, to be sure, swept 
many office workers out onto the job 
market, but not as relentlessly, and not 
on the floors where the thinkers and 
executives, now stratified into junior, 
middle and top. hang their hats. Execu¬ 
tives and professionals have increased in 
number during the past 10 years twice 
as fast as the total labour force. 

And Mr. Engberg adds: “anyone 
who has witnessed the boom in 
office construction in New York 
City alone has adduced the trend 
for himself”. Which is what we were 
saying in our comment on the Min¬ 
ister’s revelation that 31 million 
square feel of new office buildings 
have been completed since the war 
or in course of construction in Cen¬ 
tral London alone. 

WE have nowhere argued that 
only those workers who actu¬ 
ally produce something are doing a 
socially useful job. Indeed, we have 
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American 


UNIVERSITY lecturer speaking 
^ on the B.B.C. from Ontario last 
week stated that in his view students 
today were less interested generally 
in ideas than in “a secure future”. 
This coincides with views expressed 
in Freedom on a number of occa¬ 
sions, and while understanding their 
desire for security we must realise 
that the pursuit of it will tend to 
strengthen existing society. If 
youthful energy and intelligence are 
spent on establishing “a secure 
future” within this society, the 
chances of unorthodox ideas flour¬ 
ishing are lessened. 

The full extent to which our 
uniform society is responsible for the 
dearth of interest in ideas among 
students cannot be assessed, but it 
is easily seen to be one of the causes. 
We wonder too, how much fear 
contributes to the stifling, of free 
thought or discourages outspoken 
declarations of principles which 
oppose Ihe “establishment”. 

Many a timid student must have 
been scared by Lord Charley’s state¬ 
ment in the House of Lords in June 
1957, when he drew attention to 
the increased activities of MIS— 
Britain’s secret police—in the uni¬ 
versities. {Freedom Reprints 1957). 
In pointing to the activities of the 
security officers he was doing a ser¬ 
vice, but he was rather naive when 
he said: 

“/ soineiimcs Ihiiik that if the national 
leaders realised the sort of subterfuges 
and tricks which the security officers use 
for the purpose of obtaining informal ion, 


Resist the State 


Liberie, E^lnlilc, Etc. . . 

Paris, Novi-Munii 13. 
France is detaining without trial 5,139 
people, nearly all Algerian naiionalisis. 
The Ministry of the Interior has asked 
for more money lo provide places for 
6,700 in the inlernmenl camps, — 

Associated Press. 


Phone Tapper’s Paradise 

Washington, Novemtier 9. 

About 36,500,000 United States homes 
nearly three out of every four -have 
telephones, the Census Bureau said to¬ 
day .—British United Press. 


and the evils which result from the 
material they get, those national leaders 
might think again ...” 

The important point, however, is 
that Lord Chorley quoted MI5 as 
claiming to have ‘assistance’ from 
members of the teaching staff at 
nearly every university in Britain! 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Recent United States history, par¬ 
ticularly in the McCarthy era, tells 
the same story. F.B.I. agents on the 
campus discouraged students from 
expressing non-conformist ideas, 
however slight, and one could 
reasonably conclude that demands 
of loyalty made on the students are 
even greater that in this country. It 
is. therefore, encouraging to read re¬ 
ports from the United States of 
several universities having turned 
down a Federal Government offer of 
students’ loans because of the con¬ 
ditions attached. These are that 
students applying for loans: “do not 
support any organisation that be¬ 
lieves in or teaches the overthrow of 
the United States Government by 
force or violence or by any other 
illegal or unconstitutional methods”. 

It could be argued that any gov¬ 
ernment would be foolish to sub¬ 
sidise the education of men and 
women antagonistic to it, an argu¬ 
ment which could be countered by 
the view that “healthy, democratic 
government” can stand up to criti¬ 
cism, unconstitutional or otherwise: 
but here we are interested for the 
moment in the reactions of the 
university authorities which we pre¬ 
sume have student support although 
this point is not made clear in the 
reports we have read. 

Yale and Harvard. Princeton and 
several other Universities have ac¬ 
tually returned the Federal loans, 
and Dr Whitney Griswold. President 
of Yale, has stated in protest against 
the conditions that: 

“Loyalty cannot be coerced or com¬ 
pelled. It has to be won. Loyalty oaths 
arc inherently futile as no subversive or 
treasonous person fiesiiatc to use them 
as a cloak for his inicniions. 

”Tho universities of the free world, 
especially those of England and the 
United States, have taken the lead in 
resisting and doing away with such 


oaths.” 

Dr. Pusey, President of Harvard 
University, in a letter to the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education has said 
that the condtions show “an unwar¬ 
ranted lack of confidence in Ameri¬ 
can young men and women, in 
American education and in free 
inquiry” 

It does not necessarily follow that 
students will seek after or are inter¬ 
ested in “free inquiry”, but the 
reasons put forward for rejecting the 
conditions of loans laid down by the 
Government show that there is still 
an influential spirited group in the 
United States sufficiently opposed to 
thought control to the extent of re¬ 
jecting Government direction in edu¬ 
cation even although they may be 
“loyal Americans” in other respects. 

Maybe it is the “other respects” 
which will ultimately count, but 
there are too few protests against 
Government control to ignore this 
one by a section of people who are 
moulding the minds of a generation 
destined to become some of the 
leaders of society. What they learn 
to-day may decide how they may act 
to-morrow 


Racial Fanatics 

Capetown. November 10. 

A couple who adopted an abandoned 
baby but were later ordered to give him 
up because he was classified as Coloured 
(of mixed blood), have now been told 
that they can keep the child—provided 
they leave South Africa. 

Mr. and Mrs Frank Beecher, of 
Hazendal Estate, Capetown, will leave 
lor England, with the child, Thomas, 
aged two, on Friday. Their air passage 
has been paid by the Amalgamated 
Society of Woodworkers in Britain. 
Yesterday they were told by Mr. Tom 
Naude, the Interior Minister, that they 
could keep Thomas if they left the 
country. 

The Beechers took Thomas as their 
child after he had been found abandoned 
in a paper carrier bag inside a Roman 
Catholic church. On October 30 they 
were notified by the Social Welfare De¬ 
partment that they could not keep the 
boy because he had been classified as 
Coloured—even though his parents were 
unknown.—Reuter. 

































This is Their Life 


FREE 


CINCF ihe war the picaresque novel 
^ has come hack into favour, pariicu- 
larlv among younger authors. Origin¬ 
ally the piciiro was a wandering rogue 
used by writers in the seventeenth and 
eightcciiih centuries as a sort of roving 
correspondent on the contemporary 
scene. People like Defoe. Fielding and 
Smollett took as much pleasure in des¬ 
cribing the social set-up around them as 
in telling an actual story. When society 
became duller and more settled, the plot 
began to dominate novels and the knock¬ 
about picaresque went out of fashion. 
Social documentary became far more 
sedate (though there was still Sybil and 
Oliver Twist). 

In the last few years, along with all 
kinds of other experiments, the picaresque 
framework has been revived in modern 
dress. One of the pioneers was Joyce 
Cary; examples of recent picaresque 
novels include Hurry on Down. Under 
the Net, Happy as Larry, and The Gin¬ 
ger Man (not Lucky Jim). But these 
novels are documentary only in a mini¬ 
mal sense; the leading documentary 
author today—Angus Wilson —is far 
from picaresque. Perhaps the only 
really good writer of old-fashioned docu¬ 
mentary picaresque is Colin Maclnnes. 

The point of picaresque is that the 
hero has few roots and no sense of 
responsibility; the point of documentary 
is that the description of the social en¬ 
vironment is more important than char¬ 
acter or plot. C/7y of Spades (1957) 
and Absolute Beginners (1959) fulfil both 
conditions*. 

In the first there are two heroes (who 
speak alternately in the first person)—a 
Nigerian student and an English liberal 
intellectual. In the second there is one 
(W'ho speaks in the first person through¬ 
out)—a boy of 18 who lakes pornogra¬ 
phic photographs. Maclnnes is not in¬ 
terested in probing the minds of his 
characters nor in sculpting elegant works 
of art. He is interested in depicting 
London society—low society in particu¬ 
lar—and his technique is to endow his 
heroes with gregarious tendencies and 
set them down in the middle of it all. 

In these two novels we meet —apart 
from the heroes —a sort of Hogarlhian 
cross-section of the London ant-heap. 
Through MaeJnnes's pages parade En¬ 
glishmen, Australians, Americans (North 
and South, white and black), Africans, 
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Jews, Indians, crooks, whores, ponces^ 
pimps, queers, lesbians, nymphomaniacs" 
drug-pcddlers. drug-addicts, jazz-addicts, 
singers, dancers, writers, bohemians, icds, 
layabouts, housewives, students, civil 
servants, policemen, TV and radio types, 
debs—most of them with delightful mad 
names that Dickens or Fielding would 
have relished. The panorama is per¬ 
haps not as authentic as Frank Norman's 
but it is vast and lively. 

The scenes are in Brixton. Southwark, 
Stepney, Holloway, St. Pancras. Maida 
Vale, Noiting Hill, Pimlico, Soho— 
London in tatters. Maclnnes is an 
Australian, but he knows London and 
feels strongly about it; “ . . . my God, 

I love this city, horrible though it may 
be, and never want to leave it, come what 
it may send me." In a way his subject 
is London, seen from the point of view 
of drifting intellectuals, criminals, de¬ 
generates. negroes, teenagers. But it is 
not just entertainment, wonderfully 
entertaining though it is. The under¬ 
tones are serious and ultimately, as all 
good picaresque or documentary must 
be, moral. 

The titles are significant: City of 
Spades is about the colour problem; 
Absolute Beginners is about the “teen¬ 
age thing' and—especially at the end— 
about the colour problem too. Much of 
the dialogue and narration is explicitly 
concerned with these subjects, and the 
author does not scorn to break off and 
describe details—clothes, jazz, Jews, 
food, anything (hat helps to complete 
the picture he is painting. The difiicult 
feat is brilliantly carried off—less so in 
Absolute Beginners, \ think, where Mac¬ 
lnnes tends to get too involved in his 
story. 

Picaresque should be superficially 
amoral and here the later novel loses 
some of its impact. The nameless hero 
is a bit too good for the part he is play¬ 
ing; his friends seem to be hustlers 
almost without e.xcepiion (honest work 
doesn't figure prominently in the Mac¬ 
lnnes world) but he is not a very con¬ 
vincing one himself. Nor do his emo¬ 
tional relationships with his girl-friend 
and parents quite come off; he thinks too 
much. 

But these are small complaints. The 
important thing is that Maclnnes is deal¬ 
ing with characters and ideas and situa¬ 
tions that are hardly touched by modern 
fiction except in thrillers or psycholo¬ 
gical studies. Through the medium of 
his amused but angry mind we see some 
of the outcasts of our smug society 
straggling to assert themselves. We are 
not asked to pity them—any more than 
they pity themselves—but we are forced 
to take notice of them. If we close our 
eyes or pass by on the orher side it is 
not the author's fault. 

His own place is clear. The Jewish 
poet in Absolute Beginners says: “Eng¬ 
land is dreadful, and the English—they're 
barbarians. But three things of theirs 
1 cherish most sincerely—the lovely 
longue they thought up God knows how 


BOOK REVIEWS 

MAN ON THE 

r//E AC///LEE<J heel, by Manes Sperber. Translated by 
Constantine Fitz^ibbon. Andre Deutsch. 18s. 

Achilles HeeP is a collect ion of 
essays written bciwccn 1953 and 


left 


1956 by Man^s Sperher, previously 
known in this country for his trilogy 
of novels; ‘The Wind and the Flame",, 
"To Dusty Death", and “The Lost Hay". 

The first of his essays—“Positions, an 
Essay on the Left"—is an cxaminaiion 
of the dilemma of a former communist 
militant who still regards himself as a 
member of the ‘left'. Is there still a left? 
If there is, can the left remain indepen¬ 
dent of both the old right wing of 
western capitalism and the new right 
wing of Communism? What is the mean¬ 
ing of the term ‘left’? These are some 
of the questions that Sperber poses. His 
answers arc such that one is alternately 
pleased and annoyed by them. He in¬ 
dicts those who seek to identify anti- 
capitalism with the communists and 
opposes those who seek to use totalitar¬ 
ian methods to combat totalitarianism. 
Yet he advocates the defence of western 
democracy “at any price"—an attitude 
which could easily lead to a sanctioning 
of totalitarian methods. (His curious 
view that the slate direction of industry 
in (he U.S.A. and Britain during World 
War n did not “damage either . . . the 
liberty of the individual or . . . the 
right of free association" is indicative 
of his blind spot in this direction). He 
can write: “The ideology of the left 
wishes to convince and not to dominate. 
It thus lends towards a society in which 
man shall not ho governed but shall be 
master of his own liberty . . . Yet he 
believes that Europe should be united 
into a federation of slates as a means of 
making war impossible and in doing so 
ignores the fact that such a unification 
would strengthen the power of govern¬ 
ment. .And what would happen to the 
tendency "towards a stxriciy in which 
man shall not be governed" in such a 
situation? 

Sperber's second essay—“The Police 
Conception of History"—contains some 
good and strong words about Sacco and 
Vanzctii (e.g. “These two victims became 
towers of strength, owing nothing to any¬ 
body and everything to their conscience. 
No political party has been able to claim 
their heritage, and their case has refused 


any sort of transference. ‘My name w^ill 
mean justice and liberty, nothing else', 
Vanzetti predicted"). In this essay he 
contrasts their case with that of the 
Roscnhcrgs--io the detriment of the 
latter. Not having studied the Rosen¬ 
berg case 1 cannot judge how accurate 
his criticisms of it arc, but it does seem 
that he makes a valid point when he 
argues that there was a crucial difference 
between it and the Sacco-Vanzctli case. 
Thai IS, that Sacco and Vanzetti faced 
their persecutors with the spirits of free 
men, whereas the Rosen bergs were not 
only victims of the Jaw, hut also of the 
Communist Party apparatus. 


Th* remainmB cs«ivs of The 
H«r are on haired. 

E. Lawrence, and Incraiurc. 

Man^s Sperber is a writer w-how| < 
cern for the human condition is dec« 
scriv>us. Howes er one may di* 
with some of his ideas, one cannot 
his compassion for mankind, norhi&f^ 
to defend the dignity of the human! 
son. He is at his best when w-f 
about such people as Sacco ajiii 
and even when his sensitivity is nil 
by an indiscriminate acceptance ol j 
irialisni, or his logic upset by 
panaceas of political socialism, 
always a man on the left—that 
which aspires to liberate men fror 
oppression. 

S E. P\RL 
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and I try hard to write in, and the nosey 
instinct of their engineers, and seamen, 
and explorers and scientists, to enquire, 
to find out why. and their own radicals 
that bounce up every century to flay 
and slay them, never mind the risk. So 
Jong as they have those things I'm glad 
to be with them, and will defend them." 
Colin Maclnnes is deeply involved in 
each of these three things. May he long 
bo with us. N.W. 


*C/7y of Spades and Absolute Beginners 
are published by MacGibbon & Kee. 


Pie in the Sky 


PROVIDENCE ISLAND, by 
Jdcquetfa Hawkes. (Chatto & 
Windus, 16 s.). 

CTOCKS in the book trade, as well as 
on the money market, fluctuate with 
weather. Now that the 1959 summer 
is nothing but a fading memory, it is 
lime to take another look at Utopias. 
Nothing, of course, is worse for Utopias 
than genuine well-being; despite which, 
this year, they haven't done badly. 

If you didn't make it to Cavallo this 
summer, one book for you is Jacquetta 
Hawkes' Providence Island. A flint tool 
found in Melanesia by an American 
airman leads to the discovery of a Stone 
Age culture. Characters: an, ageing 
don, resentful that life has eluded him, 
and Slaking his all on a remote chance; 
Miss Hawkes herself, thinly disguised as 
a research Fellow; and several volatile 
but likeable young men. This parly 
might have contained ail the ingredients 
of a Utopian expedition, even without 
an island thrown in. However, as Utes 
know, this genre is incomplete without 
the central thesis, or productive myih. 
In ihis case the sources are Margaret 
Murray's God of the Witches and G. 
Rachel Levy’s studies of early man, with 
a strong dash of J. B. Rhine. The 
Magdalenians turn out to be all that 
nuclear man is not: pacific, artistic, un¬ 
inhibited. They have never had the 
authoriurian state (they refused to make 
atomic spears in the 8th century before 
Christ) or the trappings of democratic 


rule. Everybody on Providence is 
attuned to everyone else; and strangely 
enough, everyone gets their own way. 
Instead of television, they have ‘mind- 
pictures’, or, in modern parlance, E.S.P. 

Miss Hawkes is obviously wrung by 
the inhuman aspects of our culture (the 
climax comes when the Yanks want to 
use the island for an H-bomb test). Her 
happy end, in which the Yanks are de¬ 
feated by superior telepathetic forces, is 
not unnaturally, a fantastic one. Provi¬ 
dence Island is worth reading purely as 
an emotional record. Rich in poetic 
mind-pictures, its technical detail should 
make at least a few itch to lake up 
archaeology. The most lasting impres¬ 
sion is of the authoress herself, who 
obviously writes, as well as digs, not for 
the power or the glory, but because she 
enjoys it. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Vojago al Kazohinio (S.A.T., 18s.) 
comes to us from the Esperantist press. 
This as a fable about a society which 
possesses two ideas, ‘good’ and ‘not 
good’, which are self-evident truths to 
every citizen and make up the whole of 
abstract thought. The Kazohinians have 
relrigerators, communal laundries, and 
unlimited automation. This Utopianism 
derives from the hygienic Wells of The 
Sleeper Awakes, and is exceedfng boring. 
As a study of the problems of social 
living, this book is pre-Stalinisi (it was 
written during the 1930‘s) though it has 
a weird affinity with the Khrushchev era. 

A.D.F. 


Interpreting Kronstadt & Makhi 


■(F" Continued from p, 3 

“Meanwhile there arose the problem 
of putting into practice the basic princi¬ 
ple of anarchist economy—the exchange 
of commodities freely arranged between 
tree organisations of free producers. 
The south Ukrainian peasants had plenty 
of grain: what they needed was manu¬ 
factured goods. Accordingly a Gulyai- 
Polye comrade was sent on a tour of 
ihe towns. He seems to have been cor¬ 
dially received by the workers every¬ 
where, and in Moscow he met with tan¬ 
gible success." 

After the first successful exchanges 
under this reciprocal economy, the re¬ 
sults of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, which 
opened the Ukraine to the German and 
Austrian armies, became apparent and 
Gulyai-Polye fell in ihe early spring of 
1918. Makhno decided to wail until 
the har\'est season before seeking to re¬ 
establish the revolution independently of 
the Bolsheviks, and spent the intervening 
weeks going round the big centres of 
Russia. “He wanted to find out for 
himself what had happened to the anar¬ 
chists, and what they were intending to 
do. He wished to see what Bolshevik 
supremacy meant in practice, and what 
was the position and attitude of the 
workers in the big factories. He needed 
to know first hand what help and what 
obstruction he might expect for his 
coming revolution in the south." But 
the drive against the anarchists begun 
in Moscow in April and the wave of 
arrests by the Cheka had had their effect. 

“A depressing feature of his tour was 
to note the general eclipse of the anar¬ 
chist movement ... To the young man 
from GuIyai-PoIye, Moscow appeared 
as *lhe capital of the Paper Revolution’, 
a vast factory turning out empty reso¬ 
lutions and slogans while one political 
party, by means of force and fraud, 
elevated itself into the position of a 
ruling class. 

“Here again the anarchists seemed 
cowed and demoralised, largely con¬ 
cerned with keeping out of trouble . . . 
He attended a conference of anarchists 
including a few like himself from the 
south, but no one present seemed to 
intend to go back there and fight for his 
convictions . . . There seemed an un¬ 
bridgeable gap between what Makhno 


was burning to do and the general it 
of the movement. Afterwards, w hen [I 
revolution had flared up and been exij 
guished, his historian (Archinov) was^ 
suggest that the anarchist leaders * 
overslept* the Makhno movement.*’ 

It was not until the spring of 1919 tha^ 
the anarchist intellectuals began to join 
Makhno. “Of those that did succeed in 
arriving only Volin and Archinov re¬ 
mained loyal to Makhno to the end; the 
others, after a few months found it im¬ 
possible to reconcile anarchist theory 
with partisan practice and left him." On 
the question of the Makhnovist move¬ 
ment’s constructive potentialities. Foot¬ 
man writes: 

“it seems irrelevant to argue the ques¬ 
tion of Makhnovite capacity for con¬ 
structive achievement. Many of their 
ideas made sense to Ukrainian peasants 
whose one political obsession was to be 
rid of any outside interference. Most of 
their ideas make nonsense when applied 
to any larger or more developed admin¬ 
istrative unit. If left to themselves, 
Makhno and his advisers might, by trial 
and error, have so modified their ideas 
so as to make possible some more or 
less workable social order. But they 
had too many enemies and were always 
on the run. They had no constitutional 
apparatus. Their supreme authority was 
the Congress, but they were often chased 
out of their centres before the Congress 
sessions could be held ... It was an 
army—an outstanding partisan army— 
with great powers of arousing peasant 
enthusiasm and a number of rather 
muddled ideas." 

Mr. Footman provides a very readable 
and fast-moving account of the three- 
sided partisan warfare conducted with 
great ruthlessness and brutality by all 
sides and ending in a nightmare of point¬ 
less bloodshed. For an anarchist inter¬ 
pretation of the lessons of the defeat of 
the Makhnovist movement the reader 
should turn to Volin's The Unknown 
Revolution, where he will find few of j 
Mr. Footman's conclusions contradicted, 
but some of them deepened and widened. 

The present volume is to be welcomed 
as the most serious attempt ouis^ide the 
anarchist movement to chronicle and 
analyse these two aspects of the Russian 
revolution. C W 
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More Parasites 
than Workers! 

Ca«siMa4 iamm ^ 1 

repeatedly pointed out that a large 
' number of workers engaged, for 
I instance, in the armaments industry, 
[are doing work which is diamentri- 
'cally opposed to the interests of 
humanity. But it is quite clear that 
|, there is a growing number of eni 
ployed people who neither produce 
I nor provide goods or services which 
benefit the community, who have 
“easy” jobs and short hours and 
I whose relatively high wages and un- 
fllaxed “perks” are dependent on the 
less favourable conditions and wages 
icnjoyed by productive workers em- 
[ ployed by the same employers. And 
^o the extent that they accept such 
Ifa situation they are parasites so far 
IS the productive workers are con- 
Blcerned no less than the boss is to 
90th of them. 

Far from Mr. Macmillan’s sum- 
iiing-up of the Election result being 
rue—that the class struggle in 
iritain is a dead letter—the contrary 
in fact the case, with the difi'er- 
jnce today, that the producers are 
mow in a minority! What is fantas- 
ic is they do not yet seem to have 
Realised that if anything their posi- 
llion has been made that much 
wronger in any struggle they might 
,»ngage in against the system (even 
ihough “public opinion’ will be in¬ 
creasingly antagonistic as the dispro¬ 
portion between producers and non- 
producers increases). 

To our minds workers on the 
jroduction side of industry are 
^milled, as well as in a position, to 
demand either large increases in 
cages or drastic cut in hours of 
i#ork. Only by determined action 
rill they halt this new phenomenon 
pf the “Service Economy” as the 
htardim calls it. 

Mr. Engberg in his New Leader 
irticle put it almost anarchistically, 

' if we read him between the lines, 
when he mamtained that 
As long as we persist in confusing 
virtue with a full day’s work for a full 
day's pay. and until some better method 
than "people's capitalism” comes along 
as a means to distribute the power to 
consume, the corporate civil servant, and 
Parkinson’s Law, are all we have. 

The “better method” to our minds 
will emerge when workers will be¬ 
come aware of their power as pro¬ 
ducers as well as of the potentialities 
for the full-life contained in a 
society based on leisure. 

★ 

lyfATERIAL well-being is within 
the grasp of all the peoples of 
the world. The contribution we 
can make to the underdeveloped 
countries is not money but in the 
first place our surplus food and 
secondly what in a rational society 
we would consider our surplus 
machinery. In this way the have- 
not countries could provide them¬ 
selves with the tractors and plant 
they need to increase their food- and 
consumer-production and the have- 
countries could still provide all they 
need and in a third of the time now 
spent by the majority of people 
earning a living. 

It won’t happen tomorrow, we 
know, but even Mr. Engberg, who 
is no anarchist, implies that the pre¬ 
sent system is crazy and that but 
for it we could not only enjoy a life 
of plenty but, with it, plenty of 
leisure as well! 


INTERPRETING KRONSTADT & HAKHNO 


IF YOU THINK "TREEDOM” IS 
PERFORMING A USEFUL 
SERVICE, HELP US BY 
SUPPORTING THE DEFICIT 
FUND. 


three years ago The Unknown 
' Revohifion, the second volume of 
La Revolution Inconnue, was published 
by Freedom Press in this country and 
by the Libertarian Book Club in Amer¬ 
ica, it became the only account in print 
in English of two aspects of the Russian 
Revolution of the greatest interest to 
anarchists: the Kronstadt Revolt and 
the Makhnovist Movement in the 
Ukraine. The increasing flow of acade¬ 
mic study of Soviet history and institu¬ 
tions in British and American universi¬ 
ties, which has earned the name Soviet¬ 
ology in the last few years has tended 
to neglect these aspects of the revolution. 
E. H. Carr for instance, in his The 
Bolshevik Revolution J 917-1923 dis¬ 
misses (he Kronstadt revolt in one sen¬ 
tence. Now, however, under the auspices 
of St. Anthony’s College, Oxford, in the 
second of its “St. Anthony’s Papers” to 
be devoted to Soviet affairs, there have 
appeared two long essays on these 
themes ‘The Kronstadt Rising” by 
George Katov, and “Nestor Makhno” by 
David Footman.^ 

Unlike some of the Western Soviet¬ 
ologists, both these authors are as fami¬ 
liar with the anarchist sources as with 
the Bolshevik ones—on Kronstadt: Ida 
Mett, Yarchuk, Berkman, Goldman, and 
Volin; on Makhno: Archinov, Volin, 
and Makhno’s own memoirs. The Soviet 
sources on which Dr. Katkov draws are 
principally those published in 1931 on 
the tenth anniversary of the crushing of 
the Kronstadt rising. He remarks that 
after 1931 it “ceased to be a subject on 
which Soviet historians would engage in 
(and publish) research, however con¬ 
formist or biased it might be”. The 
Soviet sources used by Mr. Footman are 
works by Kubanin, Antonov-Ovseenko 
and Yaroslavsky, and he notes that the 
importance the Bolsheviks attached to 
Makhno “is shown by the violence of 
the vituperation and the paucity of fact 
in relevant Soviet writing.” Similarly, 
Dr. Katov says of Krondtadt: 

“The records of the events in those 
fateful days are scanty, and those that 
exist are often inaccurate. Indeed, they 
are mostly lies, wicked lies and pious 
ones. The mere fact that these lies are 
still repeated now, more than thirty years 
after the events, both in text-books of 
history and in serious monographs that 
claim scholarly impartiality, shows that 
the occurrences of 1921 have not yet 
lost their political significance and that 
the conflicts, which called them into 
being, have not yet been resolved or 
outlived.” 

There is little point in attempting to 
summarise his account of the actual poli¬ 
tical and military events of the Kronstadt 
rising and of the falsifications by the 
Communist Party (Lenin and Trotsky, 
he notes “could not admit that the Com¬ 
munist regime was capable of being 
threatened by a genuinely proletarian 
movement, and when such a movement 
arose, they had to crush it, and to inter¬ 
pret it to themselves and to the world 
as a counter-revolutionary coup”), but 
it is worth quoting his interpretation of 
two aspects of the rising; the ideology 
of the Kronstadt insurgents and the role 
of the anarchists. 

The rising in March 1921 took place 
just when Lenin was preparing the way 
for the New Economic Policy. The 
Kronstadt sailors saw however that the 
policy of economic concessions was to 
be accompanied by a lightening of poli¬ 
tical control by the party, and their 
Kronstadt isvestia declared on March 
15th, “That J.enin, as a benevolent old 
landowner, intends to make a number 
of small concessions to the peasants only 
in order to screw up even lighter the 
jaws of the vice of Party dictatorship is 
shown by his sentence: *of course we 
cannot do wiliioul coercion, because the 
country is terribly impoverished and 
tired’,“ And an ariiclc Socialism in in¬ 
verted Commas enumerated (he misdeeds 
of the parly leadership which, promising 
a free rule of labour, bad in fact pro¬ 
duced a “bureaucratic socialism” with 
Soviets consisting of oflicials who voted 
obediently as they were ordered by ilic 
infallible commissars. To tins the Kro/i- 
siadt sailors oppose the programme of 
“a socialism of a different kind, of a 
Workers’ Soviet Republic where the pro¬ 
ducer himself will be the full owner and 
disposer of the produce of his labour”. 
Dr. Katkov comments: 

The populur musses were beginning 
to understand that the ideal order to¬ 
wards which the leadership of tin# Com¬ 
munist Parly was steering the Soviet 


State was based on a principle according 
to which all efforts of individual mem¬ 
bers of the community were to be regi¬ 
mented so as to serve exclusively the 
needs of society as a whole. What these 
needs were was to be determined by the 
Communist leadership of the Slate, which 
undertook, in exchange for their loyalty 
and total submission to the State and 
Party directives, to provide for all indi¬ 
vidual citizens those needs which the 
leadership considered legitimate. This 
Marxist ideal was fundamentally un¬ 
acceptable not only to (he peasantry, but 
also to a large part of the town prole¬ 
tariat . . . This opposition to the basic 
principles of ‘scientific socialism as 
represented by Marxism was deeply 
rooted in the consciousness of the Rus¬ 
sian masses and, however rudimentary its 
expression in the semi literate journalism 
of (he Kronstadt rebels might appear to 
us, it deserves the attention of the his¬ 
torian as perhaps the most articulate 
expression of that stifled opposition 
against which the Communist leadership 
of the Soviet State has been waging a 
relentless war for the last thirty years.” 


the question of the relations be- 
tween (he leaders of the rebellion 
and the anarchists, Dr. Katov notes with 
surprise that in his biography of Trotsky, 
Mr. Isaac Deutscher slates that the Kron¬ 
stadt rising was “led by anarchists”. The 
facts, says Dr. Katov, are as follows: 

“In 19i7 the anarchists had a strong¬ 
hold in Kronstadt where they had a resi¬ 
dent agitator, a certain Yarchuk, who 
was working under the directives of the 
anarchist intellectual leader Volin (Eich- 
enbaum). The anarchists played a cer¬ 
tain part in the defiant Kronstadt Soviet, 
where they were opposed by Trotsky’s 
followers. In June 1917, a" group of 
Kronstadt sailors attempted to kidnap 
the Minister of Agriculture, Chernov. 
These men were anarchists and were 
carrying the anarchist black flags. We 
have mentioned the closure of the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly. Here again it was 
an anarchist Kronstadt sailor, Zhelezn- 
yak, who in January 1918 helped the 
same Chernov — the chairman of the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly — rather roughly from 
his chair, saying that the men guarding 
the hall (whom he commanded) were all 
tired and needed a rest and that the talk¬ 
ing should stop. In the Civil War years 
both Yarchuk and Zheleznyak left to 
fight the White-Guardists in the south of 
Russia and neither of them ever returned 
to Kronstadt. 

‘When the Kronstadt rising broke out, 
most of the anarchist leaders in Russia, 
including Volin and Olga Taratuta, were 
in jail. A fortnight before the Kron¬ 


stadt outbreak (he funeral of Kropotkin 
took place, on which occasion the black 
flag, for the last lime, was carried 
through the streets of Moscow. It was 
then that (he Cheka was forced to release, 
reluctantly, six of the anarchist leaders 
on parole, so that they could make their 
last farewell to their spiritual leader. 
During the Peirograd disturbances in 
February 1921, the anarchists managed 
to issue a leaflet in which they called 
for an insurrection against the Commun¬ 
ists, but they warned the proletariat 
against seizure of ‘state power’. This, 
according to the leaflet, would lead only 
to the re-emergence of tyranny, as had 
recently been made plain by the seizure 
of power by the Communists. It is pos¬ 
sible that Yarchuk, who was in freedom 
at that tirne, had something to do with 
this agitation. But Yarchuk never went 
to Kronstadt and was arrested on March 
8th. He was accused of ‘contact with 
the Kronstadt rebellion', but all political 
suspects arrested at that time were 
accused of just this crime. There were 
at that period a number of foreign anar¬ 
chists in Russia, including Alexander 
Berkman and Emma Goldman. They 
were by then quite disillusioned with the 
way the proletarian stale was being run 
by Lenin and the Communists. As is 
clear from Berkman’s diary, the Kron¬ 
stadt rebellion took them by surprise. 
They did not become the dupes of the 
‘White-Guardist rebellion' legend, and 
soon understood that this slanderous 
accusation was only a preparation for 
the bloody suppression at the hands of 
Tukhachevsky. The foreign anarchists 
addressed a pathetic appeal to Zinoviev, 
asking him to intervene and prevent 
bloodshed by starting negotiations, and 
they offered to appoint a Committee of 
six, including two anarchists, in order to 
resolve the differences with Kronstadt by 
peaceful means. The appeal, signed by 
Goldman, Berkman, Perkous and Petrov¬ 
sky, was handed^to Zinoviev on March 
5th and it is not impossible that the tele¬ 
gram, dispatched to Kronstadt from 
Petrograd on the 6th and offering to 
send to Kronstadt a joint Parly and non- 
Party fact-finding Commission was a 
direct consequence of the initiative taken 
by the foreign anarchists. But even so 
— the fact that it was rejected by the 
Kronstadt Provisional Revolutionary 
Committee tends to show that there was 
no direct contact between the bewildered 
anarchists in Petrograd and the deter¬ 
mined leaders of the Kronstadt sailors 
and soldiers. . . . 

“Kronstadt produced a strong impres¬ 
sion on the international anarchist move¬ 
ment. The anarchists were quite out¬ 
spoken in their condemnation of the 
Soviet methods of suppression and in 
their sympathy with rebels. They em¬ 
barked on bitter polemics with Trotsky 


on this question, after his exile, and pub¬ 
lished a well-informed pamphlet on the 
rising. But they always claimed that they 
had never led it . . . Both Berkman and 
Goldman deny having ever instigated or 
led the Kronstadt rising. And Volin, 
having devoted a chapter to the Kron¬ 
stadt rising in his La Revolution 
inconnue, deplores the fact that 
the Kronstadt sailors could not rise to a 
full understanding of anarchist ideals. 
The furthest one can go in meeting Mr. 
Dcutscher’s extravagant assumption that 
anarchists led the Kronstadt movement 
is to repeat Ida Melt’s cautious estimate: 
‘One can only conclude that the anar¬ 
chist influence on the Kronstadt insur¬ 
rection was confined to the idea of work¬ 
ers’ democracy, which anarchism propa¬ 
gated’.” 


'J^HE account by David Footman of 
Nestor Makhno, is lucid and excit¬ 
ing. Makhno’s was, he says, “one of the 
very few revolutionary movements to be 
led and controlled throughout by mem¬ 
bers of ‘the toiling masses’; and he pro¬ 
vides the one instance in history where 
for a period of months and over a wide 
area supreme power was in the hands of 
professed anarchists.” When Makhno 
returned from prison to his native town 
of Gulyai-Polye in the Ukraine he 
founded a Peasants’ and Workers’ Soviet 
which in August 1917 seized all large 
land-holdings, factories and workshops. 
In October, the Bolshevik coup d’etat 
made little stir in the town: 

“It look some weeks before it was 
possible to form a clear idea as to what 
had happened; and of course, much 
longer before the new Petrograd regime 
could exercise effective control in the 
provinces. But the slogans ‘Land to the 
Peasants’ and ‘Factories to the Workers’ 
were perfectly acceptable. To Makhno's 
peasants it seemed that the inhabitants of 
Petrograd were doing just what they 
themselves had done a few weeks before.” 

Friendly but reserved relations were 
maintained with the Soviets of neighbour¬ 
ing towns, which were dominated by the 
Bolsheviks and Left Social-Revolution¬ 
aries, but they filled Makhno with mis¬ 
givings. “There were too many arrests”. 
He was convinced that a trial of strength 
between the two parties was emerging, 
and that lack of unity among the anar¬ 
chists prevented them from being more 
than “the tail of the Bolshevik-Left S.R. 
bloc”. He set his hopes on the anarchist 
movement in the capital cities, “but his 
letters to them asking for advice and 
guidance remained unanswered.” 

SWT Continued on p. 2 


^Soviet Affairs. Number Two. cd. by 
David Footman, (Chaiio & Windus 
16s.). 


Virtuosity and Virtue 


TN any list of novelists that have 
^ emerged in England during the last 
ten years the name of William Golding 
would come very near the (op. He 
wrote three novels before this one* and 
they have a particular interest for us, 
quite apart from any literary appeal. 
Golding is concerned with human nature, 
and anarchists more than any other 
political group are concerned with 
human nature; he is a teacher, and anar¬ 
chists are deeply involved in the prob¬ 
lems of teaching. He has examined man 
from various points of view—in an arti¬ 
ficial society, at his most primitive, in 
isolation—and has more to say to us 
about basic matters than any other work¬ 
ing novelist. Even if you don’t read 
novels you should read these. 

Lord of the Flies (1954) was an aston¬ 
ishing first novel. Schoolboys maroon¬ 
ed on a South Sea island turn the story 
of Coral Island upside down and in their 
behaviour enact the political and religi¬ 
ous history of mankind. Never Iras the 
lust to rule and to be ruled been more 
sharply described. The inheritors (1955) 
was an equally asKmisliing second 
novel. This time it is Wells who is over- 
lui/ied, A gioijp of gentle, pre human 
people wiio think in pictures tind repre- 
seni man before the I all are confronted 
by some of our own clever, riilhless 
species. iSneher Martin (1956) went 
even furtiiei' back, to the nature of man 
stripped of everything except its will, 
pared down to a few days’ light for sur¬ 
vival on an Atlantic rock; the few days 
turn out to be simply a few seconds’ 
lefusal to die, linked in the mind of the 
drowning man with the inetnory of an 
aching tooth. 

riirec things stood out in these three 
extraordinary novels: the tremendous 
originality and force of the conception; 
the almost unbelievable skill of the 
execution; and the mind of the author 


^FREE FALL, by William Golding 
(Faber, 15^.). 


behind it all. The first is obvious. The 
second is indisputable; no one has been 
able to create schoolboys, prelapsarian 
near-men, or man at the end of his 
tether with such conviction, to fix them 
so firmly in space and in the mind of 
the reader (this power came across in 
the radio versions of the first and third 
novels too). The only complaints that 
could have been made are that the 
empathy is so absolute that it is unread¬ 
able (in the beginning of Fincher Martin, 
for example) or that the author is alto¬ 
gether too skilful (thus it was some time 
before any critic pointed out that the 
rock in the same novel is imaginary; 
before that the clues left by the author 
were thought to be inconsistencies!). 

Golding could reply that in each of 
the books he gives the reader a chance 
at the end. One of his most character¬ 
istic “gimmicks” (his own word) was the 
trick of introducing a normal human 
view at the close of the novel. The 
naval officer who rescues the boys, the 
humans who capture the Neanderthal 
child, the men who have to do with the 
body when it is washed up — these sud¬ 
denly snap the wfiolc into focus, send a 
flash of ironical light into some of the 
dark corners. The repetition of the pro¬ 
cess was perhaps regreitabic, but every 
lime it w^as brought oil' perfectly. 

Behind the atimiralion for the design 
and the technique was (he really inter¬ 
esting problem of Golding’s mind. What 
son of a man had these ideas? What 
son of a man could carry them out so 
well? What was he gelling at? His 
I'ourlh novel seems to give a sort of 
answer, but ii is disappointing. Golding 
has stated that he secs no point in doing 
what has been done before or what any¬ 
one else could do. and In the past no 
one could quarrel with that; but the new 
book is not so very special (hough it is 
still impressive. 

For u start, he has come down to 
earth. His first-person hero (surely a 
mistake for such an author) is a nearly 


contemporary slum-child who, after 
being rescued in odd circumstances by a 
mad parson, becomes an (unconvincing) 
artist. He looks back on his life to see 
where he lost his freedom (why?). He 
keeps talking about his fall from free¬ 
dom, the “free fall” of the title. He 
goes over episodes in his past and com¬ 
ments on them. As one might expect, 
many of the episodes—^particularly those 
set in school or the asylum—are superb, 
spare, terrifying, biting, beautiful. But the 
commentary is little more than a trite 
mixture of Joyce Cary and Charles Mor¬ 
gan. The “gimmick” has been taken 
from the end and scattered here and 
there all the way through; it loses the 
sudden power it had before. And the 
most desperate episode, in a German 
prison-camp—which one might have 
guessed would be the best—is nothing 
more than embarrassing. 

At the same time the religiosity, which 
was becoming rather intrusive in Fincher 
Martin, is now almost overwhelming 
(why must novelists go all transcenden¬ 
tal?), and the theme of a painful rebirth 
from a symbolic womb is rather ridicu¬ 
lous. Each of the other books vvas, in 
the end, about freedom and virtue. But 
each vvas a fable, not a strident sermon; 
even the coda was implicit. Now, ap¬ 
parently, the reader must not be allowed 
to miss any significant point in the searc!) 
for a paradise lost, in the lesson. Over 
and over again he is asked, “Here?” and 
before he can open his mouth the reply 
comes back, “Not here.” This will not 
do. A novel is not a catechism. 

If a very young man had written this 
novel and given it to Golding to look 
at, you could imagine him saying: “Yes, 
not at all a bad idea. The bones are 
good, but there’s too much flesh on them, 
d’you see? If you want to make it 
good you must cut all this flesh away. 
Cut this out—right—and this, and this.” 
Back to the bone, Mr. Golding! 
(Though 1 must say he does (he flesh 
very well). 
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VIEWPOINT O 

Have Seme Triffid 


TN case \ou are wondering what this 
article is aboui I'd better explain that 
the Editor, knowing that I was off on 
a holida>. extorted a promise from me to 
write up a half-baked lecture given at the 
summer school. Somehow I seem to 
have lost interest in that lecture, but I 
have found the time to read a science 
ffciion classic called “The Day of the 
Triffids/’ 

For the benefi' of anyone who hasn't 
read this epic I'll give you one of those 
garbled “book of the film" accounts to 
set the scene for my own stray thoughts. 
These won't interest you any more than 
the lecture would have, but it gets me 
out of my moral debt to the Editor. 
(How in hell did 1 ever get in his debt?). 

Any^vay. the Triffids are a kind of 
cabbage, only different. They are intel¬ 
ligent. they walk and talk, and they kill 
and eat flesh. Almost human in fact. 
They are farmed because of the high 
grade oil they produce. 

One day an unnatural disaster over¬ 
takes the people of this planet and they 
all go blind. AIL that is. except the 
author, who was in hospital with his eyes 
bandaged at the time, and various other 
characters who missed the celestial fire¬ 
works because they cot slinko blind the 
day before and slept through the per¬ 
formance, The point is that only a 
handful of odd bods survive, because 
blind people are pretty helpless when it 
comes to independent sunival. and the 
Triffids don't help. These sinister vege¬ 
tables seize their opportunity to break 
loose and take the place apart. 

All this is neither here nor there so 
far as we're concerned. As 1 was say¬ 
ing, the main point is that only a hand¬ 
ful of odd bods sunive. Let me spell 
this out in case you got lost back there. 
Organized society no longer exists. 
Were as good as back in the jungle 
except we still have the stored resources 
of the old society in terms of food, 
manufactured products, and a bit of 
technical know'-how left over. This will 
tide us over the next year or so, but 
after that we live on what we can 
produce in the kind of society that we 
choose to form. Forget about all those 
lousy Triffids and poor blind bastards 
and let's concentrate on what would 
happen if we were faced with the prob¬ 
lem of survival when the fabric of our 
present society is hanging in shreds. One 
thing we can be sure of is that groups 
of survivors would rapidly reform them¬ 
selves into social units of one kind or 
another. On his own Man simply can't 
5ur\ive. It is only because he is a social 
creature that, despite his puny strength, 
he has managed to keep the wolf, and a 
few other well-equipped sets of mandi¬ 
bles, from his door. His strength lies in 
his organizing ability and hjs capacity 
for co-operation with his fellows. 

The questions that look interesting are 
what sorts of social groups would form? 
How Urge would they be? How stable? 
What cement would hold them together? 
what son of relationships would spring 
up between these diverse groups? 

Even more inicrcsiing are the ques¬ 
tions: What sort of group would the 
professed non-authoritarians like you 
and me form? How large, stable, etc.? 

Now', in this book we weren’t really 
talking about, the author does us the 
favour of bringing in three types of 
S4x:je!y on the road back to what passes 
for civilisation. One is a pscudo-reli- 
gious pic-in-ihc-sky outfit that dies a 
rapid and nasty death because (a) it is all 
screwed up with the cretinous bogus 
morals of our present society, like mar¬ 
riage and monogamy and doing what 
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you're told like good liiile kiddie- 
winkies; (6) too much time is spent seek¬ 
ing guidance from the Almighty instead 
of accepting personal responsibility to 
work out their own fate and meeting the 
challenge of the situation in a realistic 
fashion. 

Another authoritarian. militaristic 
shower does quite well for itself. Having 
grasped that a power vacuum exists, these 
maniacs, who look very like our present 
incumbents, proceed to fill it. 

The third group is a son of libertarian, 
humanistic outfit, and I'm glad to say 
that they make out best of all. Which 
is roughly where the book ends and 
where I'm going to start asking some 
awkward questions. 

Let's suppose that you and me and 
about 50 other readers of Freedom 
survive the holocaust. (We are among 
the blind drunk). Somehow we get to¬ 
gether and organise ourselves a cosy little 
anarchist society, or at least a group that 
has the makings of an anarchist society 
in it. Not being power-conscious we 
don't rush out to arm ourselves with 
machine guns and flamethrowers. Being 
full of brotherly love we reckon to get 
along and have our differences in an 
intelligent, matey way. Forgetting what 
the anarchists we know are really like, 
including ourselves, let's pretend that all 
goes well until . . . You remember those 
power maniacs? Well, one day over the 
hill they come, complete with tanks and 
artillery, informing us that we’re to join 
their club, (it's a bit like this in the 
book). Joining their club is like joining 
the Inland Revenue club— it's hard to 
say no. 

So we're right back where we started. 
Conscripted, taxed and censored at the 
best; tried, imprisoned and hung at the 
worst. Civilisation triumphs! 

There's a moral in all this, and because 
I’m a very moral sort of bloke I'm going 
to drag it out and make a song and 
dance about it. 

Lei's backtrack a bit and suppose that, 
happy in our little anarchist society, we 
nevertheless had the gumption to forsee 
that some power-hungry lunatic would 
probably turn up sooner or later to tell 
us what is good for us. Having divined 
this prospect we are faced with a choice 
between four main policies. 1. Bury 
our heads in the sand. Forget all about 
it. Pretend it will never happen. This 
is the standard policy of the vast major¬ 
ity of mankind, and it leads straight to 
the sheep pen. 

2. While forseeing (he event we decide 
on the holy-joe “My love is greater than 
thy wrath” passive resistance line. 
Maybe we can talk them out of it. The 
outcome of passive resistance campaigns 
depends (a) on the willingness of the re- 
sisters to suffer for the stupidity, greed, 
etc., of others without resorting to vio¬ 
lence themselves; (b) on the ruthlessness, 
cruelty, stupidity, etc. of the power 
crusaders, in the circumstances I don't 
think 1 could muster that much patience, 
forbearance, charily, brotherly love and 
masochism. 1 know my limitations, and 
I suspect they are not much greater than 
yours. 

3. Get the hell out of it before the 
government arrives to enslave us. While 
this sounds tidy it only sidesteps the 
issue. Not only is it damned inconven¬ 
ient to pull up slakes, leave everything 
you've worked for, and revert to a primi¬ 
tive nomad's life—it just won't work 
Wherever you go, sooner or later some 
creep will turn up with all the apparatus 
of government and invite you to join 
the club. 

Even if there were some secluded 
mountain top so remote as not to be 
worth the trouble of pushing around, 
thiK IS stjJJ no solution Come to that, 
jf I wanted to coniracl out (*f the present 
mad-house that badly 1 daresay 1 could 
find a spot In a niangruvc swamp wlierc 


A SpiiiblcrV Approucli Hr Sex? 

The is an extrud frofn a 

letttr published in the (juardian 

However (ascinuting it may be for 
so many of us to interest our^dvei in 
the variims methods of mterkTing with 
the natural results of the sexual act. let 
us not pretend that it is cither u virtue, 
ft necessity, or an acceptable answer to 
the question of tile slaiving millions, any 
more than is suicide or cannibalivin. 
Indeed 1 find it surprising that canni- 
bftlisrn has not been seriously advocated 
as the practical solution to the modern 
world's Jitliculties ' it is only slightly 
more disgusting than contiucrption and 
a hundred per cent, more elfcciive in 
reducing population—Vours, Ac, 


N ANARCHISM 

on Your Crumpet 


the income lax and cenr.us man would 
leave me alone to wrestle with the boa- 
constrictors. But the fact is 1 don't 
want to live in a goddam swamp. I 
want to live right where I am for as long 
as it suits me. I want my friends round 
me and all those little extras like a roof 
over my head, medical attention when I 
get the DTs, the occasional pint and a 
bit of slap and licklc. No, despite what 
my friends may think, 1 am at heart a 
social creature. Which is why we don’t 
run away no matter how crazy it gets. 

4. Prepare to meet force with force. 
Estimate the size and resources of the 
enemy and pull the trigger, if not first, 
then a smart second, and a sight more 
accurately. 

This is the one course of action that 
ofters the chance of retaining our pre¬ 
cious freedom. The trouble is the 
moment we embark upon it we are up 
to our necks in power politics. We 
know that if the enemy is 500 strong 
and we can muster only 50 we have to 
look around for some trusty allies. If 
the self-appointed enemy has tanks we 
must meet them with tanks or bazookas. 
In fact, like it or lump it, we produce 
our war machine. Where, then, is our 
precious freedom? Of course, being 
anarchists we know that this is only a 
temporary expedient and that once the 
war is won (?) all we have to do is bury 
the dead, disband our army . . . and 
wait for the next fire alarm. Being 
anarchists we also know that power cor¬ 
rupts, and the more powerful our exter¬ 
nal enemies become the more power we 
have to muster to meet them. ' Clasping 
all this corrosive power to our righteous 
bosoms we one day wake up to find that 
Tweedledum at home looks very like 
Tweedledee across the barbed wire. 

All this sounds very logical to me, but 
maybe 1 lost the thread somewhere. 
Maybe there is a fifth or sixth alternative 
that my weary eyes, encrusted with the 
cataracts of a formal miseducation, have 
failed to see. If so, and your eyesight 
is up to par, drop me a postcard or I 
shall begin to get pessimistic. Be that 
as it may, what vision I do possess tells 
me that power, like gravity, will always 
be with us in one form or another, and 
like gravity, we’d better get used to it. 

I have the power to spit in your eye; 
not that I want to, mind you. But even 
if 1 did I would give pause at the thought 
that you have the power to spit in mine. 
This is known as a “balance of power”. 
Come to that, Jf I really put my mind 
to it, I have the power to knock you off 
a la Capone, and vice versa and the 
injured party wouldn’t be in any condi¬ 
tion to return the compliment. As 
things stand neither of us exercises this 
power (although at times I’m sure we’re 
templed) because we are not willing to 
take the consequences of doing so. 
Other people have the power to set the 
score straight. 

At one time I seriously contemplated 
sending my old headmaster to a well- 
merited grave. God knows he deserved 
a rest from all the power he exercised. 
Had the Nazi invasion materialised to 
upset the internal balance of power I 
was all set to demonstrate my power to 
aim a gun in his direction and squeeze 
the trigger as often as it took to drive 
the point home. In the event Hitler 
never made it and I forewent the luxury 
of settling (he old hypocrite’s hash. To¬ 
day, even though my personal feelings 
arc less directly involved, I still wish I 
had the power to prevent him and his 
kidney from continuing to manure the 
minds of the young. The world would 
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be a better place lo live in. 

The trouble with my old headmaster 
was not that he had power, but that he 
had too much and didn’t know how to 
use it. Five or six hundred young people 
had to endure his Victorian Christian im¬ 
pulses because there was no obvious 
way of exposing or checking him. He 
was virtually a dictator in his own little 
fascist parish and the system operated 
to maintain him in power. Provided he 
cloaked his sadistic activities under the 
holy guise of maintaining discipline he 
could terrorise every child placed in his 
charge. If for no other reason, the staff 
would back him up because of their jobs. 
The Education Committee would back 
him up because they appointed him and 
believed in the system of institutionalised 
violence anyway. The quisling prefects 
had their own fish to fry, and parents 
either couldn't care less or thought it all 
very proper. Weak and nasty as he was, 
the old pervert couldn’t go wrong. More¬ 
over, it should be added, the sheep in 
his charge had very little to be proud 
of, since a modicum of organised resist¬ 
ance on their part and he would have 
been obliged to change his tactics. Still, 
the sheepishness of the sheep is one of 
the facts of life that any social system 
has to take into account. The power 
tycoons exploit it, and anarchists have 
to protect themselves and the sheep 
against this willingness to queue up for 
the slaughterhouse. 

Since power is inherent in the nature 
of things, what is it we object to? 
Nobody ever started an anti-gravity 
movement that I heard of. What I 
object to—about power, that is—is not 
that it exists, but that it is abused. If 
it is true, as the litany runs, that power 
always corrupts, then 1 guess we might 
as well believe in original sin. For my 
part, although 1 can see that power, like 
gravity, can be dangerous, there is no 
logical necessity for its being harmful. 
Jf it were otherwise then we are all 
damned by the power we have to make 
or mar the happiness of others. Further¬ 
more, unless I constantly exercised my 
power to keep the hounds of State at 
bay J should enjoy even less freedom 
than I currently contrive to hang on to. 

Since I am well launched on the course 
of heresy I might as well put my foot 
right in it. Another bit of dogma mas¬ 
querading as pukka anarchism is the con¬ 
tention that reform is a waste of time. 
Without boring you with all the pros and 
cons let me refer back to that reptilian 
headmaster of mine. There is in fact 
a loophole in the system, whereby his 
abuse of power could be curbed. Any 
parent can write to his child’s headmaster 
expressly forbidding the use of corporal 
punishment in school. The “right'’ to 
beat the bejesus out of a child is in¬ 
vested by law in the parents and they 
are not obliged to transfer this “privi¬ 
lege” to other adults. Any teacher or 
headmaster who defies such an injunction 


MUSIC ON A SHOESTRING 

T^ONALD CAMPBELL, the world 
water-speed record holder, was re¬ 
cently quoted as saying that we spend not 
enough money on science and too much 
on the arts. Perhaps he did not know 
that the Government grants about one 
million pounds per annum to subsidise 
or encourage all forms of art in this 
country, both professional and amateur, 
in contrast to the thousand millions 
spent to develop the art of war in which 
science has a large vested interest. 

One quotation from the recently pub¬ 
lished Annual Report of the Arts Council 
of Great Britain, The Strug}^le for Sur¬ 
vival, price ?s. 6d., illustrates the sort 
of second-class budget on which a lead- 
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can be arraigned for common assault, 
enough parents could be persuaded 
take such a step, and plenty Jack onli 
the knowledge and not the humantiy « 
do so, corporal punishment would 
the way of the rack, vhc wheel ahd thd^ 
gouging iron. It would be hard on thcl 
headmasters who lack the inielligenceJl 
benevolence and strength of characicrl 
to run a school any other way, but ihcyl 
could always get a job castrating pigs. ^ 


At this point if I were saying an 
at an anarchist meeting, we would cxpecil 
squeals of anguish from one corner, anu 
sharp sucking of teeth from the fron 
row, “tut-tuts” from under a furrowed] 
brow to the left, a muttered “spheroids!’’] 
to the right, apoplectic glares from the ! 
back row, and urgent scraping of chairs, l 
shuffling of feet and slamming of the} 
exit door. Shouts to the Chairman lo] 
let an anarchist speak for a change would I 
come from several quarters at once.J 
Protests would flood in about playmo 
the enemy's game, turning for assistano 
and thereby tacitly recognising a kg 
system we despise and refuse to acknow-' 
ledge as fit to distate our conduct. Some-^ 
one would utter the mystic cry “Direcd 
Action'’ and do nothing further; as if| 
writing a letter were so indirect as to oe 
round the bend. That the enemy fftili 
to disappear in a puff of smoke upo 
the incantation is a constant source oil 
surprise to me, seeing how often this/ 
simple avowal of faith in Direct Actic 
precedes complete paralysis. For my pariJ 
while sharing the lofty ideals of ana>r^ 
chism, J am obliged to make the best 
of the world as it is. If it were possibli] 
to abolish or even reduce corporaUpur 
ishment by action direct, indirect, £>v bi 
holy cries, then I should favour such I 
course, because I believe that the ne.'g 
generation would be that much Icsi 
pathological than ourselves if thos 
emotional cripples at present wieldir 
the cane were relieved of this bit o| 
power. As far as I can see the approac 
most likely to succeed is the one iiii! 
cated, but if one of the criers of ho| 
words will show me how better to achie 
the same end I shall gladly listen. 

Bob Green.' ' 


MEETINGS and! 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP and MALATESTA 
DEBATING SOCIETY 


Meetings now held at 
The White Bear (Lounge Bar) 

Lisle Street, W.C.2. (Leicester Square! 
Every Sunday, 7.30 p.m. 


NOV. 29.—Donald Rooum on 
THE ROMANCE OF CONSCIOUS 
EGOISM 


DEC. 6.—S. E. Parker on 
SOME IMPLICATIONS OF 
INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 


DEC. 13. 
INCEST. 


Arthur Uloth on 
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DEC. 20.—Debate on motion: 

“That B.B.C. English is corrupting the 
English Language”. 


EAST LONDON DEBATING 
COMPETITION 
(Round One) 


REPLA Y 

Monday, December 7th at 7.15 p.m, at 
The City Literary Institute, 
Siukeley Street, W.C.2. 


Mal.atesta Club 

on a motion to be arranged. 

Dec. 20th, 7.15 p.m. at 

''White Bear”, Lisle Street, W.C.2. 




There is an urgent need lor dental 
health education in the country as a 
wliolc, says Sir John CImiles’s report, 
and nioio especially iit the North ol 
I 'nglarul, where I lie extraction rale is 
iiigh I ho aliiliide of luiiul that prevails 
in some uieas is iiliisirutcil hy one case: 

A senior schim] gill was uiulecgoing 
trcuiiiieiil at u clinic tor a chronic gum 
intccliofi (hat khowctl liltie sign of ini- 
priivcmciji because she lelqscd to clean 
her teeth In despair (he dental ollicer 
sent tor the girl's parents, hoping they 
would insist that she carried out tite 
necessary home care. Her fat tier, how¬ 
ever, replied; “Don't waste your time on 
her. miss, it isn’t worth it. You see, I 
give all my cliildrcn a set of false teeth 
for their twenty-first birlliday.” 

iiuardidfL 

[IkV are always being told (hat thv familv 
is alhimpurtanf to the child. Surely what 
the (hild needs is love atui guidance 
ba\rd iui wlsthnn. which tnost parents 
are neither tapable tn itualificd to pro¬ 
vide.] 


ing musical organisation has to depend: 
“The grant of 14,300 for the London 
Symphony Drehestra Ltd., includes £.U)0 
lowaitls the cost of purchasing a second 
hand van.”(!). 

L.C.W. 


NAKCOnCS 

To the Editors of I Kiit.DoM. 

I would be very interested to hear on 
what evidence “G” bases his claim that 
certain drugs mentioned in his articles 
are less liarmful or at least no more 
harmful than alcohol. Statements of 
this kind should not be made without 
some kind of scicniilic, statistical, or 
other relevant eviticnee to support them. 

I must ask “G” to supply that evidence 
if he wishes me to take his arliclcs 
seriously. 

Yours, 

NK'IIOLAS j. Teape. 
Ipswich, November 21, 1959 

mmn, i pfciwi. ikt. I 


London Anarchist Group will propose 
the motion “That B.B.C. English is 
corrupting the English Language", 



Fr«i, V tW tiMt. W.C.I. 


























